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a staff of thirteen to help him in a series of difficult problems at Milan.
For a much earlier period, the affiliation of architectural styles throughout
Europe proves, or suggests, the influence of such experts: we know how
even in the seventh century Benedict Biscop brought foreign masons to
Jarrow.

Whether attention is fixed on the expert and his subordinates or on
the humbler migratory artisan, the medieval building industry in its
prime furnishes an important instance of true mobility of labour. In
combating the undue stress sometimes laid upon the stagnant character
of medieval life, care must be taken not to exaggerate the mobility which
undoubtedly existed. Yet even when Crusade and pilgrimage, the
wandering scholar and the international Churchman, are put on one side
together with all permanent migrations, a great amount of economic
movement of the modern kind can everywhere be discerned. The larger
towns, created by this movement, continued to be fed from the country
or from other towns. Biicher has shewn how the majority of the people
admitted as burghers at Frankfort and Cologne, in the fourteenth and
fifteenth centuries, had been born elsewhere; many came from the near
neighbourhood, but many from distant towns and villages. Less exact
English evidence points in the same direction. In a list of 59 master
cordwainers, and in another of 128 tailors, of York, from the latter part
of the fourteenth century, the great majority are named after Yorkshire
towns and villages, from Bridlington to Skipton. The lists include also
a number of place-surnames from other counties, of which the most
remote is that of Robert de Bristowe. That movement between town
and town was common in England is further shewn by the wide-
spread type of gild regulation providing for the admission of competent
strangers.

England never developed that systematised migration of journeymen
which produced the "tour de France " of the French compagnon and the
compulsory Wanderjahre of the German Geselk. This is a late medieval
development in both countries, and cannot be traced with any certainty
before the latter part of the fourteenth century. It is connected with the
growing exclusiveness of the gilds, which called into existence journey-
men's associations to resist the tyranny of the masters in possession, and
is contemporary with considerable migrations of German and Flemish
labour into Italy and England. But, whatever special causes may have
come into operation during this later period, with which the present
chapter is not directly concerned, it is certain that compulsory wandering
could hardly have developed had not the industrial life of an earlier age
been tolerably familiar with voluntary wandering.

That the commercial classes were mobile needs no proof, and has been
illustrated extensively in the foregoing pages. The records of every fair
in Europe provide additional evidence. Nor need such evidence be taken
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